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become literate, public schools should be set up in every village, every town, every
kingdom or province, throughout the whole world. Comenius did not explain just how
public schools could be established in all lands throughout the world, but he had a
vision concerning the way they should be supervised once they had been set up. He
explains this in his Panorthosia.30 He proposed three worldwide institutions: a College
of Light to supervise the schools of the world, a Dicastery of Peace to supervise the
governmental institutions of the world, and a Universal Consistory to supervise the
churches of the world. The College of Light would act as the teacher of the human
race to see that the world's schools functioned in an orderly way and were supplied
with books of universal knowledge written in a universal language, taught by com-
petent well-trained teachers, with the most up-to-date and realistic methods of
teaching.
The crucible of the wars of the seventeenth century and the persecutions of
religious and ethnic minorities formed Comenius' deep feelings about the need for
international institutions that would establish and enforce the peace of the world.
While his proposals sound at once modern and Utopian they were born at least 300
years too soon. They flew in the face of the rampant nationalisms that had by no
means reached their zeniths. Their words carried a note of authoritarianism in his
efforts to direct universal "right thinking," but they must have seemed only reasonable
to a dedicated Christian like Comenius. In the perspective of the late twentieth
century Comenius did not reckon on the fact that most of the world was not to
become Christian despite the vast missionary efforts of 300 years. But what Comenius
did envisage was the power of education to mobilize the energies and loyalties of men.
This power, however, for most of the 300 years following Comenius was to be
harnessed by the nations, not by international or world institutions.
The most popular realist in France was Rabelais, who set the people laughing at
the schools in his Gargantua and Pantagruel Writing in French and reaching a popular
audience, Rabelais ridiculed the dry formalism of the humanist schools as well as other
social excesses of his time. He depicted his own ideas of educational reform in
exaggerated terms, caricaturing the older methods as compared with newer and more
realistic methods. He advocated the classics, to be sure, but he insisted that they
should give real and useful guidance to conduct rather than simply represent bookish,
linguistic, and literary values. His proposed curriculum included heavy emphasis on the
sciences and social studies.
Another scholar who perhaps had even more direct influence upon educational
content was Petrus Ramus, who went even further than Rabelais in his adherence to
the naturalistic interest in science and mathematics. Ramus lashed both the Aristote-
lian scholastics and the Ciceronian humanists, and the word Ramism was coined to
represent his attack upon these twin scourges of education. He set out to reform each
of the liberal arts by improving the material studied and by making the methods of
acquisition simpler and easier. His efforts were directed toward a careful systematizing
and simplifying of the knowledge of the ancient authors and eliminating the super-
fluities and intricacies of medieval commentaries. In this way he helped to make
30 Ibid., pp. 200-230.